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waterproofed surface. After sealing, this carton was placed in a wooden
box that was nailed and bound with heavy wire.
Many packages for frozen fruits and vegetables consist of an outer
lightweight carton and a cellophane or pliofilm bag. The cartons are
received in "knocked-down" (flat) condition at the plant. Workers
quickly unfold them to form cartons and others open and insert the cello-
phane or pliofilm bags. For 25- to 35-lb. cartons for bulk packaging the
bags are of heavy gauge and usually three ply (three layers of film). For
the 10-, 12-, and 16-oz, cartons the film is of light weight and of single
thickness. Both types of bags are heat sealed after filling with the food
product. The bags are quite durable and leakproof if properly sealed.
Usually the filled carton is overwrapped by machine with waxed paper
or with cellophane film; in either case the wrap carries lithographed
information such as packer's name, net contents, nature of product, etc.
PARAFFINED AND WAXED CUPS AND "BOTTLES"
Much of the nation's milk and cream for home use is now packed in
rectangular paraffin-impregnated and -coated "bottles" ranging from
,lj2-pt. to 2-qt. size, of heavy paper and melted paraffin made by complex
automatic machinery. These "bottles'7 are quite satisfactory containers
for frozen-pack fruit juices and concentrates. Their rectangular shape
makes efficient use of storage space.
Another widely used paraffined or waxed container is made in the
form of cups. Lily Tulip cups and Nestrite containers are well-known
examples.
Cottage cheese is usually packed in these containers. Also they are
often used for frozen-pack berries for retail sale and for certain other
frozen-food products such as chicken & la king and oysters. They are
quite satisfactory for frozen-pack juices if sufficient head space for
expansion is allowed.
HBER "CANS"
Fiber "cans" consist of a cylinder made of laminated paperboard,
which may be built by spiral winding, and metal ends. The ends are
attached and seamed or sealed in much the same manner as the ends on
metal cans. Such cans have long been familiar as containers for kitchen
cleanser powders and other products.
The technique of manufacture, the strength of the walls, and their
moisture proofness have been greatly improved in recent years. They
may carry metal foil and plastic film laminations and foil or plastic
linings. They are useful packages for dried foods.
"Paper cans" of rectangular shape have re^ntly been developed by
can manufaetums for use as frozen-food containers. The body is made